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this code and does not feel and think as she does about questions of
sexual morality. A conflict arises between mother and daughter,
not because of their political differences, but because of their different
concepts of morality, expecially with regard to their own love
experiences. Maria Stepanovna has always been a progressive in her
personal life; first she freed herself from her dependence upon her
parents, marrying against their will, and later, when she fell in love
with another man, she broke the fetters of her marriage and mother-
hood. During all these vicissitudes she worked indefatigably and
with iron determination for the cause of'popular enlightenment. While
her first marriage condemned her to a certain degree of passivity, her
situation changed completely in her second marriage. Sergey
Ivanovich, her second husband, was a Russian intellectual, obscurely
idealistic but helpless in all practical matters, who spoke with heart-
felt emotion of the misery of the peasants and the necessity of working
for their betterment. His and Maria's daughter, Olga, refers to her
father somewhat deprecatingly as "that Chekhovian hero." This
idealist fell into an absolutely passive dependence upon his energetic,
active wife, became a shadowy revolutionary under her influence,
went with her into exile, and helped her in her work. At the same
time he deteriorated spiritually, grew fat and flabby, and took to
drinking. His married life with Maria ended when his proud wife
caught himflagrante delicto-with Arisha, the milkmaid, and learned
that he had impregnated her. Of course, Maria did what was
commanded by her moral code: she at once left her husband, taking
her little daughter, Olga, with her, and, unconcerned for her
personal fate, continued working for her cause. Although she later
asserted that she had loved Sergey and had remained faithful
to him, she never displayed much longing for him or sentimentality
about her marriage. Olga learned this story directly from her
mother, whom she always respected and admired.

The Russian liberals had nothing but approval for Maria when,
in order to satisfy her desire for freedom, she abruptly left her first
husband and two children. After all, in doing this she expressed that
liberalistic philosophy that places individual rights above the
conventions of society and advocates woman's liberation from the
fetters of monogamous bourgeoise marriage in favour of the free
erotic choice; at the same time, however, the institution of marriage
is still maintained. In western Europe and North America
this ideology was generally accepted at the time Maria became
its pioneer in Russia. Ibsen's Nora was its literary expression.
Thus, Maria Stepanovna's personal destiny to a large extent